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The Biennial Council 


LAGUNITA COURT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
AUGUST 2-5, 1939 


| MoM Pi Lambda Thetans in making vaca- 
: tion plans for the summer will consider 
F a possible trip to California to attend the Elev- 
F enth Biennial Council. We hope many of you 
| will be there. The various committees are work- 
| ing hard to make the Council as good as, or even 
| better than, those which have preceded it. Mem- 
| bers have sent suggestions of topics for discus- 
» sion and possible speakers. Those who come will 
| be assured of a good meeting and a good 
| vacation. 

| The Journat for March gave the time and 
| place of the meeting and a hearty invitation 
| by Mrs. Lois Suffield. If you have read what 
was written there, you have many good reasons 
' for wanting to be in Palo Alto the first week 
in August. The program is not complete at 
this time but it promises to offer enough variety 
| to suit the taste of any member. Business sessions 
will be scheduled so that all delegates, instructed 
by their chapters, will help to determine the 
policies of Pi Lambda Theta and its program of 
activities for the next two years. Working com- 
| mittees and discussion groups will afford oppor- 
tunities for all delegates to express their opin- 
ions, and to give and receive aid in matters that 
' deal with a chapter’s program and _ business 
' procedures. There will be reports from commit- 
tees and the announcement of the awards for 
research from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
' ship Fund. Excellent speakers who will inform 
' and inspire us are being secured. Exhibits which 
show what is done and can be done by chapters 
will be prepared as a feature of the program. 
' And, lest life become too serious and academic, 
there will be teas, luncheons and sight-seeing. 
| Delegates, members and visiting guests will 
_ be welcomed and accommodated at Lagunita 
| Court, one of the beautiful dormitories of Stan- 
| ford University. All members and guests 
| who make reservation with Mrs. Kathryn Wil- 
| liams, the Executive Secretary, before July first 
_ and who arrange to have bills paid through the 


national treasurer will receive reduced rates. 

Our Executive Secretary, who is acting as 
chairman of the Transportation and Reserva- 
tions Committees, has written the following 
about transportation to the chapter presidents: 

** |... remind them (members) of the special 
rail fares on the so-called circle ticket—$90 
coach fare, $130 first class fare, from home 
town, to San Francisco, to New York, and back 
to home town—over practically any rail route 
you select. A perfectly grand trip would be to 
go out by a southern route, making side trips to 
Carlsbad Caverns and Grand Canyon, stopping 
off at Los Angeles (the Pi Lambda Thetans 
there have been most cordial and full of inter- 
esting suggestions for sight-seeing in that local- 
ity), then taking a train along the beautiful 
California coast, arrive at Stanford for the 
Council meetings, and of course go to San 
Francisco and the Fair. Returning by a northern 
route through Washington and Oregon, visiting 
Crater Lake and Mt. Rainier, on through the 
Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise and Banff, come 
back through Minnesota to Chicago. 

“There are so many scenic and historic won- 
ders that could be included—going out by the 
Overland Route instead of southern or north- 
ern, you can see the Rockies, Big Thompson 
Canyon, Pike’s Peak, Salt Lake, etc. It will just 
be a question of choosing the things of greatest 
interest to you individually.” 

If you decide to travel by motor, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the motor oil com- 
panies that have travel bureaus, and other 
travel agencies will be pleased to help you plan 
your trip. 

Information on tours and possible sight-seeing 
around Palo Alto may be secured from Miss 
Marie Manchee, Stanford University. She is 
chairman of the local committee on transporta- 
tion and trips. 

Come to California and help to make this a 
good Council for Pi Lambda Theta! 











The Second Mile 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


P' LamMBpA THETA was organized for the 
chief purpose of building up a group which 
would broadcast through word and practice, 
the idea of the importance of professional train- 
ing for teachers. Thirty years ago there was 
still a large faction which believed that knowl- 
edge of subject matter was ample preparation 
for the classroom. They believed that study of 
methods, or how to teach, was not only a waste 
of time, but that time spent in such study 
subtracted, by just so much, from the mastery 
of subject matter and therefore the degree 
in Education stood for scant knowledge plus 
a little unimportant emphasis on classroom 
methods. We have come a long way since then, 
but there still remain some, especially in the 
field of college study, who hold that knowledge 
of subject matter guarantees ability to present 
it. It is for this reason that professional interest 
and personality have been included with high 
scholarship in the requirements for membership 
in Pi Lambda Theta. 

The question of professional interest and a 
career presents a more difficult problem for 
women than for men. If a young man in a 
professional field takes upon himself the respon- 
sibility for establishing a home and family, the 
new responsibilities only spur him to greater 
devotion to his profession. In the case of the 
young woman it most frequently means giving 
up her active professional life, and as a matter 
of course her chief interest is transferred to 
her work as a homemaker. In many cases this 
transfer of interest begins early. Often, for 
those whose homemaking plans are already made 
before classroom experience begins, professional 
interest is from the first secondary; and if not 
there often ensues a hard struggle between the 
two interests as to which shall dominate the 
other. Discussions on this point would fill a 
fair sized library. 

In this connection a_ third 
arises; the group of women whose chief interest 
and desire are from the first centered in the 


classification 
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home but who, for various reasons must be 
self-supporting and find the school the most 
congenial second choice during the interim be- 
fore the fulfillment of their desires. If this 
interim is greatly prolonged it too often pro- 
vides a breeding ground for the unprofessional 
teacher whose work becomes only a job, to be 
covered in the least possible time and with the 
least possible expenditure of energy. Such a 
teacher separates her work from her play and 
escapes as frequently as possible to the play 
activities of whatever sort she has set up as 
substitutes for the domestic joys which were 
her first ambition. She becomes only an artisan, 
working for wages and never experiences the 
profound happiness of those who are truly pro- 
fessional in spirit, whether or not a professional 
career is combined with domestic joys. It has 
been argued that because so many women teach 
only a few years and then transfer to a domestic 
career, that teaching has been retarded in its 
development as a profession. Need this be true? 

This leads us to ask, What is the professional 
spirit? By what marks shall we know it? By 
what mistakes may we mar it? What are the 
differences between the artisan and the profes- 
sional worker? 

If one has chanced to pass by a group of 
workmen before the whistle blows for work to 
begin, he catches a bit of this difference in 
spirit. The artisan waits for the whistle. He 
works by the clock. He does not hurry to get 
as much done as possible, for this might finish 
the job too soon and reduce his pay by so much. 
If one may judge by rumors afloat, our modern 
conditions have stimulated a downward trend 
even here in the development of an artisan’s 
pride in good workmanship, efficiency, speed, 
and accuracy. The depression is blamed for a 
large share in this loss of pride. 

There are artisans in the ranks of our teachers 
as the following incident will show. One man 
who intended to study in a summer school asked 
another man in a neighboring school if he 
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planned to attend a summer session. The reply 
was, “No. If they want me to go to summer 
school they can pay me more money.” As it 
happened in that case and in many others, the 
first man continued his study and was advanced 
to better positions. The other man dropped out 
of the ranks ere long, convinced that ““Teach- 
ing was a poor job.” And so it is to the job- 
hunter. 

In contrast to the attitude of “What must I 
do and how much do I get for it?” the truly 
professional person sees in his work an oppor- 
tunity to serve and an opportunity for personal 
growth. He asks, not, “What must I do?,” but, 
“What may I do?” and these opportunities 
mean more to him than either the hours of 
labor or the size of the pay check—important as 
these two factors always are, for “the laborer 
is worthy of his hire.” 

For centuries the Doctor of Medicine on his 
entrance into the profession has taken an oath 
never to reveal the secrets of which he may be- 
come possessed in the intimacies of his profes- 
sional life. Have we in the teaching field an 
equally high standard, for things that just are 
not done, or do we let slip professional informa- 
tion which may be to our own advantage or to 
the disadvantage of some one in our way? 

Are we ever selfish, pleasing ourselves at the 
expense of others? 

Do we narrow our lives within the four walls 
of the classroom, forgetting the importance 
of background influences on the work of that 
room? 

Are older teachers generous and helpful to- 
ward young beginners? 

Do young teachers respect the value of prac- 
tical experience and fine personality even when 
not backed by degrees and the newest peda- 
gogical isms? 

Are we honest professionally? The writer re- 
calls an incident in which a thesis discussed in 
class, contained a new and attractive suggestion 
which called out much favorable comment. A 
member of the class begged the privilege of a 
personal reading over night. The author of the 
thesis had to ask many times before the paper 
was returned. Not long afterward a magazine 
carried an article over the signature of the 


borrower, based on the problem of the thesis, 
but making no acknowledgment to its author. 
The author had no redress. Both were teachers. 

Pi Lambda Theta on the campus should be 
a training ground in professional ethics for 
embryo teachers. In the conduct of elections, 
for example, can you recall any case where we 
have failed to meet the ideals set forth in the 
Spirit of Election? 

Are our alumnz, especially those out of touch 
with chapter affiliation still marching “in the 
procession of light-bringers” or are they con- 
tent with congenial friendly intercourse among 
themselves, without active participation in local 
educational affairs? 

Does our Key, worn near the heart, remind us 
frequently of “the power that lies in educa- 
tion,” or is it just another pin? 

In the Organization Conference of 1917 con- 
siderable discussion centered about the question 
of including “the intention to teach” in the 
requirements for membership. The liberal view- 
point, that education is broader than mere class- 
room service, prevailed and many of our mem- 
bers function in educational work outside the 
classroom. 

Our Key has been conferred upon more than 
12,000 selected students in some of our leading 
universities—a group representing tremendous 
powers of leadership. All of us who have been 
privileged to attend a Biennial Council or a 
mid-winter banquet have thrilled with pride 
over the accomplishments of our outstanding 
members. What of the others listed on chapter 
records as lost? 

Of the 12,000 initiated, many of course, 
have after a few years of teaching, often bril- 
liantly successful, transferred their field of 
service to a home. What in such a case becomes 
of their professional interest and special train- 
ing in education? Has it been transferred to 
new fields of active service through partici- 
pation in the numerous opportunities open to 
patrons and public spirited citizens? Are they 
serving on School Boards, in Parent Teacher 
Associations, in public recreation activities, on 
library boards, or in other community educa- 
tional projects? Are our alumnz who have left 
the classroom justifying our position that class- 
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room service is only part of educational en- 
deavor, by using their talents and training in 
the field of public welfare? 

Recent reports inform us that in the United 
States we have a crime army of four and one 
half million who annually commit one million 
five hundred thousand crimes, which cost the 
country $15,000,000,000. This is twice the cost 
of government and averages $120.00 for each 
person old and young in the country. 

Reports also state that these crimes are com- 
mitted chiefly by young men—boys, just be- 
yond high school age, although few of them 
have attended high school or even upper grade 
classes. 

The report states that we pay $6.00 for 
crime costs for each $1.00 spent for public 
education. It further points out that the way- 
ward tendencies of these young criminals were 
in evidence in the middle grades. Surely this is 
not too late for redirection. 

What a field of opportunity for our home- 
makers who are close to the fountain head of 
these polluted streams. It is recorded that the 
walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt by the labor of 
each man who “built over against his own 
house.” 

Who can prophesy the beneficent results if 
all our alumnz in the home and in the class- 
room were working together to discover these 
misfits while they are still only troublesome 
little folks in the middle grades, and by their 
combined influence and professional training, 





using every known agency to bring these irreg- 
ulars that will 
rescue them before it is too late to guide them 
into paths of respectability, happiness and use- 
ful citizenship. As citizens and school patrons 
can we not demand the experiment of doubling 
that one dollar spent on education in sure 
confidence that it would be saved by the reduc- 
tion in the crime cost of more than one sixth, 

Twelve thousand highly trained women can 
be a power as individuals, but who can esti- 
mate the possibilities of their service when 
multiplied by co-operative effort. 

The great Master Teacher said: “If one shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 

Perhaps the modern phrasing of this advice 
is Elbert Hubbard’s epigram, ““Those who never 
do more than they are paid for, seldom are 
paid for more than they do.” Dr. J. C. Jones, a 
former president of Missouri University, voiced 


under wholesome influences 


the thought again, saying, “One makes a living 
by what one gets. One makes a life by what 
one gives.” 

The writer would bear testimony out of 
over half a century of active experience, that 
in every case where she freely gave time, 
energy, or service beyond the terms of her 
contract, she received in personal satisfaction, 
professional growth, and the joy of service, far 
more than she contributed. Real joy, born of 
the professional spirit, comes in the Second 


Mile. 
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Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Awards 
1938-1939 


MARION A. 


1 Lamsppa THeEta, through its Fellowship 

Committee, takes great pleasure in announc- 
ing the results of the 1938-1939 competition 
for awards under the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fel- 
lowship Fund. 

It afforded the Committee much gratification 
to discover that the studies submitted were of 
unusual merit. Four entries of such excellence 
were received that four awards were made in- 
stead of the three that had been announced. 

In its deliberations, the Committee took 
special cognizance of the importance and scope 
of the subject chosen for study; the validity of 
methods and procedures; the adequacy of data 
and pertinence of conclusions to such data; and 
the general presentation of each study. 

The four studies chosen are the following: 


I. The Development in the United States of 
Legislation Concerning Women’s Remu- 
nerative Work in Gainful Occupations. 
139 Pages with Appendices. Submitted by 
Central Ohio Alumnz chapter. Florence 
Josephine Kelley, Clara Leum, Olive Clev- 
enger, Faye Reeder, Mabel Dell McMillan 
—Chairman. 


This study is an analysis of the laws of the 
forty-eight states which restrict, or prohibit 
employment of, or protect women workers in 
remunerative work. The analysis distinguishes 
between protective and prohibitive measures and 
indicates states in which both forms of regula- 
tion have been incorporated in the laws. 

The information, presented in twenty-two 
tables and in chronological order, shows the 
cumulative character of law, the extent to 
which aspects of this form of regulation have 
been enacted into the laws of the states in the 
various sections of the country, and the women 
affected by the restrictions. 

The writers call attention to the fact that 
the information embodied in this study has 
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important bearing upon the status of women, 
which they may use to make their decisions 
upon protective state labor legislation or upon 
an amendment to the constitution—issues which 
affect all women, whether wage earners or not. 
Contractual powers of women, embodied in 
the laws of the forty-eight states, suggest an 
extension of this study into areas that affect 
women in the professions and homemakers— 
areas in which the direct bearings throw light 
upon the indirect bearings of legislation which 
primarily affects women in business and indus- 
trial occupations. 


II. Time and Money Expenditures of Teachers 
Supporting Dependents. Submitted by 
Theresa P. Pyle, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

The dependency load of 642 women and 134 
men teachers in 32 states was studied, question- 
naires being distributed by members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. Relations were found between 
such traits as age, sex, salary and material 
status of the teacher and such other variables 
as time spent in care of dependents, pattern of 
dependency, teachers’ professional, community 
and leisure time activities, and teachers’ attitude 
toward the support of dependents. 


Ill. The Relationship Between Education and 
Social Trends as Shown by an Analysis of 
Recent Research and Literature. 71 pp. 
Submitted by Mary Elizabeth Smith, The 
Bureau of Educational Reference and Re- 
search, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

The author of this study examined one hun- 
dred sixty three references—books, articles in 
current educational and sociological magazines, 
and research studies for evidence of awareness 
to the relationship between education and social 
trends shown in statements published between 
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June 1935 and January 1939. Although the 
occupations of the contributors are preponder- 
ately in education, mainly in college and ad- 
ministrative positions, a city manager, a doctor, 
a lawyer, an engineer, corporation presidents 
and others indicate that men in other profes- 
sions and in business careers are articulate upon 
this important matter. 

The degree to which the literature examined 
relates to all social trends in education in gen- 
eral and to phases of education is summarized 
under the titles (a) relationship of all social 
trends to education in general, (b) all social 
trends to one group of phases of education, (c) 
all social trends to a specific phase of education, 
(d) group of social trends to education in gen- 
eral, (e) groups of social trends to one group 
of phases of education, (f) group of social 
trends to one phase of education, (g) one social 
trend on education in general, (h) one social 
trend on one group of phases of education, (i) 
one social trend on one phase of education, and 
(j) importance of the relationship only. 

The summary shows that articles, in the 
main, relate social trends to education in gen- 
eral, and that statements are based upon gener- 
alizations appraised in terms of the individual’s 


philosophy of education. If the significance of 
the relationships in specific cause and effect 
situations are to be used in formulating school 
policies and many phases of school work, statis- 
tical, philosophical, and historical methods need 
to be used more extensively than they have been 
in the literature examined for this study. 


IV. A Bibliographical Source Book in Consum- 
er Education. Submitted by Barbara Van 
Kirk, Supervisor of Consumer Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
Los Angeles. 

This bibliography brings together more than 
two thousand references dealing with many 
aspects of consumer education. The compiler 
classified the widely scattered materials under 
the following divisions: The Consumer; Eco- 
nomics and the Consumer; Finances and’ the 
Consumer; Aids to Consumers; Health and the 
Consumer; Safety and the Consumer; Frauds 
and Exposures; Leisure, Self-Development, 
Hobbies; and Sources of Material. The numer- 
ous references have been carefully annotated 
and the study should prove a most valuable 
guide to all concerned with the rapidly expand- 
ing field of consumer education. 





Other Research 


Girls’ Clubs of National Organization in the 
United States—Their Development and 
Present Status. By Helen G. Fudge. 


Doctor’s Thesis, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel phia 


His study investigates the status of eighty- 

four nationally organized clubs for girls of 
school age. It proceeds from data gathered 
through personal visitation to national head- 
quarters, documentary literature, personal let- 
ters, and answers to a questionnaire. 

The data are organized into the following 
units: historical background, objectives, organ- 
ization and administration of the program, 
methods of training the leaders, school levels 
served, program of activities, certain salient 
features, membership costs, and co-operative 
relationships with the school. 


The study shows that approximately one- 
sixth of the organizations have originated since 
1930. Civic education and ethical character 
development are objectives of the majority of 
the organizations studied. The nature of the ac- 
tivities include: religious training, mission 
study, Bible study, study of foreign languages, 
international correspondence, technical train- 
ing, camping, and healthful recreation. Thirty- 
five organizations claim a comprehensive train- 
ing program available for the leaders. 

Further analysis of data reveals that the ma- 
jority of the organizations serve the junior high 
and senior high school levels and that the club 
work frequently obtains in the school as co- 
curricular activities. 

Dr. Helen G. Fudge, of Eta chapter, is a teacher of 
mathematics in the Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Consumer Education 


In the fall of 1938 a questionnaire was sent to each chapter president to ask 
the names of members who were engaged in some aspect of consumer education 
and whose ideas and work might be reported in the JourNaL. The group of 
articles that follow came in response to that request. No doubt, many other 
members are actively participating in this necessary type of public education, but 
these will serve to illustrate the varied activities in which members are interested. 


THE NEED OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 
RUTH B. LANGLEY 


AN First thought the idea of discussing the 
need of consumer education—especially 
among a group of teachers—seems like carrying 
the proverbial coals to Newcastle, for surely no 
other group has been made so keenly aware, 
during the past decade, of the necessity for edu- 
cation along this line, as have those of us who, 
as classroom teachers, have seen passing before 
our eyes from year to year, children whose par- 
ents obviously have not yet learned to be wise 
consumers. 

Once more the school, in the words of Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, has become the “burden- 
bearer for society” and is carrying this new 
task on its already heavily laden shoulders. 
Teachers of the social studies have incorporated 
whole units into their courses on economic 
civics, dealing with the problem of how to be 
a wise buyer. The public press has popularized 
the idea with “Your Money’s Worth” and 
“100 Million Guinea Pigs,” which entertain- 
ingly describe how we are victimized by paying 
far too much for thousands of articles we use 
constantly. Countless bulletins have streamed 
from Consumers Research, boldly denouncing 
the inferiority of one product as against an- 
other. Working under the pure food and drug 
laws, government investigators have enlightened 
us as to the worthlessness of many products 
appearing on the market. Why then, should 
we, as teachers, consider that there is any prob- 
lem of consumer education? Certainly with all 
this information at our disposal, which we are 
passing on to the future Mrs. Browns and Mrs. 
Smiths, who will make up the bulk of our 
buying public, we should sit back with a sigh 
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of satisfaction and feel that our work is being 
well done. Yet in spite of the fact that we have 
planned courses of study to meet this need, the 
results do not make us feel too optimistic. By 
this time the groups who first were introduced 
to this information have set up homes of their 
own and there is little evidence that they are 
putting their knowledge into practice. On the 
contrary we find them still being “high pres- 
sured” into buying inferior goods because of 
attractive advertising or because the price is 
lower, though in the long run they know they 
are more expensive. 

Perhaps, then, it is not altogether out of place 
to suggest that the need for consumer educa- 
tion is just as vital today as it was when first 
we attacked the problem, only might it not be 
that the problem is different from what we had 
originally supposed it to be? We had thought 
that if we acquainted our Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Smith with the facts, showing which article 
was superior in quality, and which was deceiv- 
ingly cheap in price, our task was over and, 
recognizing the value of the better article, they 
would buy accordingly. However, apparently 
knowing facts is not enough. Is not our problem 
today that of instilling in our potential pur- 
chasers the desire to have things of a more last- 
ing quality rather than cheap make-shifts 
which are more expensive in the end? Has not 
our current passion for having many things to 
enjoy, regardless of their real value, made us 
blind to the fact that the joy we get out of 
living often increases, as the number of things 
which we have decreases? 

Is not this then our real problem in consumer 
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education today—to teach people to value and 
appreciate, and consequently desire, the superior 
articles, rather than merely make them ac- 
quainted vith statistics that prove their worth. 
Because teaching values and appreciations is 
infinitely more difficult than imparting facts, 
the schools may well be reluctant to pick up 


this new burden, but, if we may judge from 
the way they have accepted just as difficult 
challenges in the past, we may confidently ex- 
pect that this task also will be undertaken and 
carried to completion. 


Mrs. Ruth B. Langley, of Alpha Gamma, is on the 
staff of Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 
RUTH E. LITCHEN 


ae ieng education is one of the needs of 
today’s social living—it is a problem 
which confronts all of us in our everyday rela- 
tionships, and as such it deserves a real place 
in the school curriculum. In English, in the 
social studies, in mathematics—in fact, in al- 
most every area of the curriculum—consumer 
education can be made a vital part and can be- 
come a functional aspect of the learning process. 

The problem of where this fundamental 
learning should be taught can be answered 
simply by the statement that it should come 
at any time and in any place when the problem 
presents itself. The child of school age has 
begun to face problems of buying, of getting 
his money’s worth. He is increasingly interested 
in and aware of his problems as a consumer as 
he matures. 

It then appears that the teachers who guide 
our youth should be fully aware of the need 
for consumer education. Not only should there 
be awareness but there must be actual training 
in how to present consumer problems. This is 
where the supervision of student teachers be- 
comes an important factor in developing stu- 
dent teachers so that they may be able to see 
consumer problems as they arise in the classroom 
and so that they can lead the child’s thinking 
along these lines. Without actual thought and 
preparation on consumer problems, the young 
teacher is inclined to allow the child to continue 
his idea that “There isn’t anything that I can 
do about it.” With training, the alert teacher 
can guide the child to clear thinking on the 
problem and motivate him to a desire to attack 
the problem in a constructive way. 

Supervisors of student teachers must first of 
all be fully conscious of the need in this regard. 


They should then be informed of the agencies 
which make for better functioning as a con- 
sumer—governmental agencies and private au- 
thorities whose purpose is to make America 
consumer-conscious. With this knowledge as a 
basis, the supervisor can make a conscious effort 
to train teachers first to recognize the problem 
and its need; next to know the means by which 
the consumer can know what he is doing and 
further to have a knowledge of the child’s needs 
and interests along this line. Building then on 
this information and attitude, the supervisor can 
go a step further. The student teacher can make 
plans for the teaching of consumer education. 
Things we teach are very real problems to us 
—we learn in aiding others to think through 
their problems. A student teacher who is aware 
of standards, labels, evaluations—in fact, of all 
of the factors of purchasing—is able to meet 
these same issues as they arise in her classroom. 
Not only is this teacher in an actual teaching 
position a better consumer and citizen—but he 
is one who can guide others in adjusting to one 
of today’s major problems. Only recently has 
America become consumer-conscious. Unless 
an unpredicted purchasing power returns to 
America, the consumer problem is certain to 
become increasingly vital. Teachers need to be 
trained to meet this need, and certainly teacher 
training is one avenue of a very real approach. 
Supervisors sending student teachers out into 
the profession thus have a real challenge—that 
of sending out teachers who are not only aware 
of the field of consumer education but are well 
versed in the problems of guiding student think- 
ing on this ever-growing problem. 

Ruth E. Litchen, of Gamma, is Supervisor of Social 


Studies in the School of Education, University of Kansas 
at Lawrence, Kansas. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSUMER EDUCATION TODAY 
JESSIE V. COLES 


bites IMPORTANCE of any problem may be 
measured, in part at least, by the number 
of persons whose lives are affected. The amount 
of money involved is also a measure, understood 
readily by most persons, of the importance of 
a particular problem. Thus, the importance of 
consumer education today may be indicated to 
a certain degree at least, by pointing out the 
number of consumers who are in need of this 
education and the extent to which their eco- 
nomic situation is affected by it. 

We may well ask: Who are consumers? How 
many consumers are there today? How do our 
problems as consumers affect our welfare? 

Consumers are, of course, users of goods. 
Thus, the entire population of approximately 
130 million persons are classed as consumers. 
Consumers are also those persons who spend 
money. As such, all except the very young, the 
mentally incapacitated, and a few others are 
consumers. Since consumption takes place pri- 
marily in the family group, the estimates of 
the National Resources Board are significant. 
According to this source, there were in the 
United States in 1935-1936 almost 30 million 
families of two or more members, which with 
individual consumers not parts of families and 
institutional groups constituted about 40 mil- 
lion consuming units. 

Spending money is as important as earning 
it. Money in itself is of no good to us. We 
must convert it into commodities and services 
before we are able to derive satisfactions from 
it. How we spend the money we have earned 
determines whether or not we secure the maxi- 
mum satisfactions possible from it. 

The smaller the money income of the family 
or individual, the more important is the prob- 
lem of spending, the more important it is that 
each dollar be made to yield maximum satisfac- 
tions. The unequal distribution of money in- 
comes today makes this problem an acute one 
for the majority of families. Two-thirds of the 
families in the United States in 1935-1936 had 
incomes under $1500, according to estimations 


of the National Resources Board. One-half had 
less than $1160 and one-third less than $780. 
If a family had as much as $2800 per year, it 
was in the fortunate upper one-third of the 
families or if it had $5000, in the top three 
per cent. 

The importance of the problem of spending 
is also indicated by the amount of money which 
is spent annually in retail stores. In 1935, con- 
sumers of the United States spent 33 billion 
dollars in retail stores. In good times, in 1929, 
they spent approximately 50 million dollars. In 
a typical small town of 15,000 population they 
spent 7.5 million dollars and in one of 5,000 
population, 2.5 million dollars. 

There are many sources of waste in the spend- 
ing of these vast sums. Consumers may not get 
goods best suited to their needs. They may even 
buy goods which are bad for them, harmful to 
both their health and their pocketbooks. They 
may buy adulterated goods or those whose qual- 
ities have been misrepresented to them. They 
may pay higher prices than necessary to get 
desired quality. They may pay high prices and 
receive low quality. They may pay for goods 
they do not get because qualities are misrepre- 
sented or because weights and measures are 
inaccurate. They may pay for services they do 
not receive or do not want. They may pay for 
unnecessary wastes in distribution. Many other 
possible wastes could be enumerated. 

Unfortunately there is no quantitative meas- 
ure of the wastes due to inefficient distribution 
and purchasing of goods. If it amounts to even 
ten per cent of the total amount spent, it means 
a loss of about 3.5 billion dollars annually to 
consumers of the nation. It means a loss of $100 
to the family with a $1000 income, $150 to 
one with a $1500 income. 

What can we do about it? It appears that 
educators have a great opportunity before them 
in attacking the education of consumers, one of 
great importance and of far-reaching results. 
The problem before them involves the awaken- 
ing of families and individuals to an awareness 
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of their problems as consumers, to the possibil- 
ities of improving their welfare through efficient 
spending. It involves developing the knowledge 
of what consumers can do to improve their 
situation by becoming intelligent and informed 
spenders, by improving their buying habits, and 
by bringing pressure upon marketing agencies 


to improve both goods and selling techniques, 
and to reduce costs. Educators also have the 
responsibility of teaching consumers how they 
may bring about these improvements. 

Jessie V. Coles, of Alpha chapter, is Associate Profes- 
sor of Home Economics at the University of Missouri, 


She is the author of The Consumer—Buyer and the Mar- 
ket, John Wiley and Co., Inc., 1938. 


COSMETICS 
HARRIET W. MORGAN 


Cosmetics yesterday, and cosmetics today 
Women are interested so they say, 

From ancient years to recent years 
Women will listen with open ears. 


Cosmetics are easy to sell 
No words are able to tell, 
How American women will buy 
Most any cosmetic to try. 


Introduce the cosmetic and then you will see 
Women will try it regardless of fee, 

They fall for the box, the bottle, and talk 
And later regret the use of the chalk. 


IsTORY records instances where women 

have massaged the skin with wine to make 
it appear fair and ruddy, while others used 
white lead on the skin to whiten it. Egyptian 
kohl served the purpose of darkening the eye- 
brows and eyelashes. The idea of personal adorn- 
ment has been passed down from as far back 
as 5000 B.c. Approximately one million dollars 
each day are spent for cosmetic preparations, 
according to the latest federal report. It has 
been estimated that the amount spent for cos- 
metics per year per individual equals the amount 
spent by a family of five for medical care for 
one year. 

There was a time when it was considered 
vulgar to use cosmetics. Now, we think of cos- 
metics as “armor for the soul” and “courage to 
face the world.” Since others must look at us, 
we are in duty bound to make the most of our 
appearance. A cosmetic is defined as a “prepa- 
ration applied externally for the restoration of 
those attractions when lost.” Since youth is such 
an important factor in the business world, there 
has been a continued increase in the cosmetic 
industry, even in times of depression. In the 


manufacture of cosmetics during the last five 
years, the number of wage earners has increased 
13%, the wages 24%, the cost of material 
62%, and the value of the product 36%. The 
number of wage earners is increased to well 
over a million if those who sell and those who 
use cosmetics in beauty shops are added. 

One can imagine the actual cost of a cosmetic 
when wholesalers advertise 100% to 150% 
profit to retailers. In fact, one recent research 
revealed that the cost of the materials for a 
dollar jar of cream amounts to only a few 
cents. Large manufacturing plants package and 
label the identical cream for more than one 
company, with a variance in price. The price 
is not always a good guide to the quality of the 
product. Unfortunately, in times past, magical 
results, such as, “Use at night and greet your 
husband in the morning with a new face,” have 
been claimed for cosmetic preparations. The 
consumer, faced with the manufacturer’s mis- 
leading and exaggerated advertising and the 
true and false criticisms of friends, becomes 
confused and seeks facts. 

“Skin foods” applied externally may be harm- 
less but they are incorrectly named, for only 
food taken into the digestive tract can nourish 
the skin. Such creams merely keep the skin 
soft and facilitate massage. 

“This cream positively will not grow hair.” 
Of course not, for no cream can penetrate the 
skin to reach the blood stream. 

No cosmetic can cover blemishes so that the 
foundation of a good make-up lies in a healthy 
skin. The cheeks provide the scenery and the 
artist must blend the rouge into the skin so 
expertly that there will be no line of demarca- 
tion. A very careful scrutiny of the finished 
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work should be made in the light in which the 
wearer is to appear. More intense color can be 
used at night than in the day time. 

It has been said that there are no ugly 
women; there are only those who do not yet 
know how to be beautiful. Subtleness is the key- 
note to the perfect application of cosmetics. 
The most obvious mistakes in the use of cos- 
metics are made because of lack of knowledge. 


A few general rules to follow: 


1. Choose one brand of cosmetics—in terms 
of your own coloring. 

2. Buy what you intend to use. 

3. Cleanse skin thoroughly before applying 
cosmetics. 

4. Apply cream to both neck and face. 

5. Apply to emphasize good features or to 
counteract bad. 

6. Examine the finished work in the right 
light. 

7. Remove cosmetics at night. 


For the first time, cosmetics came under the 
scope of federal regulation when the President 
signed the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act on June 25, 1938. 


With the introduction of numerous machines, 
more leisure was possible for the housewife so 
that she was enabled to devote more time to 
her own personal appearance. Unscrupulous in- 
dividuals played upon the unsuspecting con- 
sumer, and flooded the market with new 
products containing dangerous drugs before 
sufficient testing had proved the probable effects 
of their use upon the human body. In due 
course of time, the consumer rebelled with the 
result that when the Food and Drug Act of 
1906 was revised, it included control of the 


manufacturing and labeling of all cosmetics 
except toilet soaps. Adulterated and misbranded 
cosmetics are prohibited by this Act. 

“The term ‘cosmetic? means (1) articles 
intended to be rubbed, poured, sprinkled, or 
sprayed on, introduced into, or otherwise ap- 
plied to the human body or any part thereof 
for cleansing, beautifying, promoting attrac- 
tiveness, or altering the appearance, and (2) 
articles intended for use as a component of any 
such articles; except that such term shall not 
include soap. 

“The term ‘label’ means a display of written, 
printed, or graphic matter upon the immediate 
container of any articles; and a requirement 
made by or under authority of this Act that any 
word, statement, or other information appearing 
on the label shall not be considered to be com- 
plied with unless such word, statement, or other 
information also appears on the outside con- 
tainer or wrapper, if any there be, of the retail 
package of such article, or is easily legible 
through the outside container or wrapper. 

“Any person who violates any of the pro- 
visions required by this Act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall on conviction thereof 
be subject to imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
both such imprisonment and fine; but if the 
violation is committed after a conviction of 
such person under this section has become final 
such person shall be subject to imprisonment 
for not more than three years, or a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or both such imprisonment 
and fine.” 

Harriet W. Morgan, of Delta chapter, is vocational 
counselor at the Bellefield Girls’ Vocational High School 


in Pittsburgh. She is the author of Beauty Culture 
Theory, published by the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DORA 5S. LEWIS 


—= in the news: 

National consumer study shows that 
65% of the nation’s families receive annual 
incomes of $1500 or less, 42% receive less 
than $1000! 

The cost of living has been rising during 
the past five years! 


Satisfactory housing is difficult to achieve 
on incomes under $1200! 

Clothing is a problem to all but five, pos- 
sibly ten per cent of the people! 

Family expenditure for food is twice that 
of any other item in the budget! 

Seattle study shows that employed girls be- 
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tween the ages of 20 and 22 receive an aver- 
age wage of $17 a week, boys $21! 

News flashes like these and studies of buying 
practices of high school girls have made home 
economics teachers more realistic in their ap- 
proaches to developing consumer intelligence. 
The following excerpts from a recent student 
broadcast reveal some of the ways in which 
Seattle teachers are capitalizing on the variety 
of opportunities for education 
through the class and home experiences they 
direct. We shall give attention first to sopho- 
mores in home economics, as they converse 
about their experiences in learning to plan, buy 
for and serve adequate and attractive meals on 
incomes available to their families. 

Mary: From a study made of incomes in 
Seattle we learned that 66% of Seattle’s fam- 
ilies receive incomes of $1500 or less, that 75% 
had less than $2000 yearly. We know that food 
takes the largest share of incomes of this size 
so it seemed tremendously important to us that 
we seriously study the buying of foods. Each 
member of our class selected a food commonly 
used in homes to investigate. We read all the 
available material, then went out and bought 
typical market varieties at different types of 
stores—the exclusive store, the neighborhood 
credit and delivery store, and the cash and carry 
type. We certainly learned a lot about ranges 
in quality and price of products, about varying 
kinds of labels, and about government regula- 
tion of standards. Each girl reported her find- 
ings to the class so we have all benefited by 
the studies made. 

Dorothy: Because our time is limited we are 
reporting only one of these investigations. 
Seattle is fortunate enough to have a city ordi- 
nance that requires very specific grading of 
beef. There are five different grades available— 
prime, choice, good, medium, and common, and 
there are four different animals from which it 
may come—steer, heifers, cows or bulls. Alto- 
gether there are 20 grades of beef for sale on 
the market, each one is indicated on the purple 
stamp that should be read and understood by 
all meat buyers. When we learned that less than 
2% of all the beef sold is prime beef we began 
to see why it is so expensive. We actually pur- 


consumer 


chased beef roasts for one of our class projects, 
We had to pay 45c a pound for the best prime 
ribs of beef, 35c a pound for a moderate priced 
cut, and 22c for pot roast. Mary will tell you 
how we used these products in a meal project. 

Mary: Our class planned a menu such as any 
of our families might use for a Sunday or a 
guest dinner. Of course, we used foods that we 
had investigated when we were studying mar- 
keting. We divided into three family groups. 
One represented a low income family who 
shopped for every item on the menu with the 
purpose of getting the lowest priced product 
that would be acceptable. One represented a 
moderate income family who gave a little more 
attention to quality than to economy, and one 
represented a high income family who gave all 
attention to quality, disregarding cost. 

Dorothy: Remember, we served exactly the 
same menu and had our servings the same size. 
The plates for all meals looked very nice. It was 
interesting, of course, to compare them. The 
meat looked different, you can cut a handsomer 
slice from a prime rib roast than from a pot 
roast; the peas varied in size from the very 
small to the large; but the other foods were 
very much alike and the food values were iden- 
tical. The high income family spent 20c more 
per plate than the low income family. For a 
family of four that meant a saving of 80c fora 
single meal. We enjoyed thinking that most 
families would have that type of meal at least 
once a week so the possible annual savings 
would be $41.60 where buying is skillfully 
done.” 

A class in another high school carrying a 
similar project shopped at public markets and 
watched for specials. They were able to achieve 
a differential of 40c a plate using the same 
menu. Both classes gained appreciation for 
(a) the value of intelligence in extending 
money income; (b) the importance of develop- 
ing skill in the use of materials and knowing 
qualities suited to the purpose for which they 
are to be used. In addition, an analysis of reasons 
for differences in costs depending on the type 
of stores patronized was a means to adequate 
understanding of market organization. 

Another group of girls who had been follow- 
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ing up a unit on the purchase of hosiery had 
this to say: 

Zoe: I’m doing a better job of buying hosiery 
since we have been keeping service records and 
planned our shopper’s guide. I have discovered 
that a high gauge, four-thread chiffon looks 
almost as sheer as the two- and three-thread of 
lower gauge and wears much longer. I find the 
silk plated foot, which means silk facing and 
cotton reinforcement, prevents the toe from 
breaking through so quickly. 

Polly: I have made a discovery for longer 
wear at the heel. Every night after my bath I 
rub paraffin on the back of my heel, and presto, 
it is less rough, so friction is reduced. I’ve 
actually worn one pair of stockings for three 
and a half weeks and haven’t a single weak spot 
at the heel and no snags. 

Zoe: What, no snags! 

Polly: Yes, I find that the crepe twist does 
not snag readily, so in addition to making sure 
I am getting a high gauge, four-thread hose of 
proper fit, I always ask for a crepe twist. 

Consumer intelligence in choosing housing 
facilities and furnishings are indicated by these 
young home economists. 

Jean: Since my brother and sister both work, 
I had to take most of the responsibility for 
finding an apartment. The class helped me make 
a check list which I took with me on my house- 
hunting trips. On the list were such things as: 
a fire-proof building, cross ventilation in the 
rooms, convenient room arrangement, adequate 
number of light outlets, pleasing color schemes, 
a maximum amount of cupboard and closet 
space, a refrigerator in good condition, and 
direct lighting in the bathroom. I also con- 
sidered the shape of the rooms in relation to 
our furniture. For some time we felt the re- 
quirements we had listed were going to be too 
numerous to satisfy, however, we finally found 
just what we wanted. The price was a little 
high but my work on budgeting gave me con- 
fidence in my ability to save the needed amount 
through more careful spending. 

Joan: My sister, who was recently married, 
has just purchased a new house. She asked our 
home management class to help her plan the 
furnishings of her living room. She and her 


husband have a very limited amount of money 
to spend so we had to look for pieces of furni- 
ture that would go well with the rug and the 
other furnishings they already have. After 
many shopping trips we found that it is pos- 
sible to buy furniture that is good in design 
and quality and yet not expensive. We used her 
Wilton rug as a basis for our color scheme. 
When we had ideas for my sister we invited 
her to visit the class to talk them over with us. 
We also wanted to learn more about the kinds 
of activities she and her husband enjoyed so that 
we could provide for them in the room arrange- 
ment. The most important consideration in 
furnishing, equipping and arranging homes is to 
have them suited to the interests and needs of 
the families living in them. 

The following discussion is included to show 
how more advanced students use the back- 
ground they build up in earlier courses in deal- 
ing with the larger problems of family income 
management. 

Beverly: We divided our class into groups. 
Each selected a family, decided upon its income, 
keeping in mind that 75% of Seattle’s families 
have less than $2000 a year on which to live. 
Then we proceeded to plan as accurately as we 
could the expenditures our families would prob- 
ably have to make this year. 

Shirlee: We surely had to make every dollar 
count. We used as a slogan: It’s not what you’d 
do with a million, if riches were your lot, but 
what you can do in the present, with the dollar 
bill that you’ve got. We found that even though 
$150 sounds like a lot of money to spend in 
a month, it really isn’t, when it comes to pro- 
viding a family with clothing, a house, food, 
and the car that every family wants. I certainly 
gained appreciation of mother’s and dad’s ability 
to manage money. And did we have lively dis- 
cussions about relative values of different pos- 
sible ways of spending the part of the budget 
we could set aside for education, recreation, and 
savings! They gave us a new point of view on 
how important it is to decide what you really 
want most in life before you decide how to 
spend your time or your money. 

Beverly: Wasn’t it interesting to note that 
three of the speakers we invited to help us on 
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money management stressed the importance of 
saving before you spend. One of them even 
said that one of the measures used in deciding 
whether a young person would succeed as a 
partner in marriage was whether or not he had 
formed the habit of saving and actually had a 
savings account. 

These, then, are some of the experiences that 
home economics is using to help young people 
to see that choices must always be made between 


innumerable possible means of satisfying wants; 
that they must learn to compare the satisfac- 
tions that their investments may bring them if 
money is to become an efficient tool; and that 
the quality and quantity of the satisfactions 
afforded family members depend very much on 
the efficiency of the household as an agent of 
consumption. 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, of Washington Alumnz, is Direc- 


tor of Home Economics Education in the Seattle Public 
Schools. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


MYRA WALKER 


NE Goop way for the poor un-organized 
consumer to become educated in the ways 
of buying is for him to join one of the numer- 
ous co-operative societies which are operating 
in widely separated sections of the United 
States and Canada. The co-operative is a demo- 
cratically organized business, each unit of 
which is a part of a rapidly growing movement 
in this country. The idea of consumer co-oper- 
ation originated in Rochdale, England in 1844 
when twenty-eight poverty stricken weavers 
opened the first co-operative store. In 1938, 
ninety-four years later, 71,500,000 members 
of co-operatives in 39 countries were doing a 
business estimated at more than twenty billion 
dollars a year. One person out of every fifteen 
in the world is a member of a co-operative and, 
since most members are heads of families, the 
proportion may well be higher. 

Working in a co-operative is a very broad 
education in itself. It would be well to note 
the principles upon which these co-operatives 
are founded because they are true principles of 
democracy at work in everyday life. They 
are as follows: 1. A Consumers’ Co-operative 
Society shall be democratically controlled. This 
means that each member may have only one 
vote, although he may hold more than one share 
of stock in the enterprise. 2. Money invested in 
a co-operative society, if it receive interest, 
shall receive a fixed percentage which shall not 
be more than the prevailing current rate. 3. If 
a co-operative society makes a net profit it shall 


be returned to the patrons of the society on the 
basis of the amount of purchases. 

There are certain methods in use in the 
operation of consumer co-operatives which are 
sometimes called secondary principles. They 
are very important and are briefly as follows: 

1. A co-operative society shall be composed 
of members who voluntarily join. 

2. There shall be unlimited membership. Per- 
sons shall not be excluded from member- 
ship in a society except when their pur- 
poses are known to be that of doing 
injury to the society. 

3. Business shall be done for cash. 

4. Non-members may become members by 
letting their share of the net-profit be 
applied toward their initial share capital. 

5. A portion of the profits shall be used for 
educational purposes in the field of co- 
operation. 

6. Goods and services shall be sold at pre- 
vailing market prices. 

7. At each inventory, reserves shall be set 
aside to cover depreciation and unforeseen 
difficulties arising in the operation of the 
business. 

8. Labor shall be fairly treated. 

9. Co-operative 
with one another. 

The work of the co-operative is guided by 

a board of trustees elected from the member- 
ship. This board sets up committees which in 
turn carry on the education of members. Let 


societies shall co-operate 
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us take a typical urban co-operative and show 
how the committees are set up for the purposes 
of work and play, as well as for education. We 
shall take the Columbus Consumers Co-opera- 
tive in Columbus, Ohio as an example. The 
membership in this society is a little over a 
thousand. They are organized as follows: 

A. Committee on Education 


1. Sub-committee on Membership Meetings 

. Sub-committee on Publicity 

. Sub-committee on Study Groups 

. Sub-committee on Recreation 

. Sub-committee on Labor Relations 

. Sub-committee on Student Relations 
(because the co-operative is in a college 


num bh & LD 


community ) 
7. Sub-committee on Organization of a 
Youth League 
8. Sub-committee on Church Relations 
B. Membership Committee 
C. Committee on Commodities 
1. Sub-committee on Grocery Store 
2. Sub-committee on Filling Station 
3. Sub-committee on Commission Sales 
4. Sub-committee on Standards 
5. Sub-committee on New Services 
D. Committee on Services 
1. Sub-committee on Co-operative Health 
Services 
2. Sub-committee on Co-operative Burial 
Services 
3. Sub-committee on Insurance 
4. Sub-committee on Co-operative Housing 
§. Sub-committee on Utilities 


American co-operatives serve their members 
from the cradle to the grave. A baby may be 





born in a co-op hospital. If he goes to college 
he may live in a co-op dormitory. When he 
settles down he may live in a co-op house, buy 
from a co-op store, vacation in a co-op camp 
and at the end of his life, be buried by a co-op 
burial association. All along the way his co- 
operative society has educated him to use his 
buying power wisely. As he learns to do this, 
he can not only control the quality of merchan- 
dise which he uses, but he can wield a tremen- 
dous influence in the field of labor and gov- 
ernment. 

Through the study group he has learned 
where to get reading material on almost any 
subject he may wish to pursue, from how to go 
about selecting good quality canned goods, to 
the effect of the co-operative in international 
affairs. He may learn also, by joining a working 
committee or through hearing their reports in 
membership meetings, and through his co-op 
monthly or weekly paper. He hears about the 
conditions under which his clothing is made. 
He may learn to play a new way in the recre- 
ation group by doing the interesting Scandi- 
navian and old English folk games and songs. 
He may spend a week or two at one of the 
co-op camps and profit immeasurely from his 
contacts with the leaders in the movement and 
from his experiences in living co-operatively 
with many people. In other words, the co-oper- 
ative is teaching people a new way of living. 


Mrs. Myra Lingenfelter Walker, of Central Ohio Alum- 
nz, is actively participating in the co-operative movement 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Guild of the Columbus Consumers’ Co-operative. Mrs. 
Walker was initiated into Gamma chapter and has been 
National Keeper of Records. 














Educating for Peace 


ELIZABETH MANSFIELD 


HE Student Peace Service of the American 

Friends Service Committee is an outgrowth 
of the Emergency Peace Campaign. The or- 
ganizers of the campaign, recognizing the re- 
newed trend toward another world war, sought 
in a two-year intensive, nation-wide program 
to arouse people everywhere to an awareness of 
the situation and to serious consideration of 
what to do about it. Part of their work was 
done in the colleges, where students were en- 
couraged to study and discuss problems of war 
and peace during the winter and then given an 
opportunity to volunteer in the summer for 
educational work, primarily in rural sections not 
otherwise likely to be reached by the organized 
peace movement. These summer volunteers be- 
came so deeply interested in the work that 
they carried it back on their college campuses 
where they sought to interest more students to 
study and work in the winter months and vol- 
unteer for service in the summer. When the 
Emergency Peace Campaign officially ended in 
December, 1937, these students could not be 
left without an organization to assist and co- 
ordinate their efforts, so the student section 
became the Student Peace Service and has been 
continued as a part of the Peace Section of the 
American Friends Service Committee—a Quak- 
er organization with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 

It was my privilege to serve as a field secre- 
tary for the Student Peace Service in New 
England. In the course of a year I visited and 
re-visited about thirty of the largest New Eng- 
land colleges, helping the local groups which 
looked to the Student Peace Service for leader- 
ship to set up study groups, plan campus pro- 
grams of peace education, obtain speakers for 
special meetings, set-up inter-collegiate confer- 
ences, plan off-campus work in local churches, 
schools, clubs, labor groups, etc. I met and 
talked with faculty and found them eager to 
co-operate with those students on their campuses 
who were sufficiently concerned about world 
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problems to want to study them, and find out 
what effective work could be done to help in 
averting war and meeting the problems of peace, 
The stimulus to the study of history, political 
science, economics, sociology, philosophy, re- 
ligion and many other academic subjects has 
in many cases been remarkable. Students who 
found some of these subjects dry and unin- 
teresting now turned to them eagerly for any 
light they might throw on this staggering prob- 
lem of our age—““What causes modern wars? 
How can we conquer war before it conquers 
us?” 

In several instances courses on the problems 
of war and peace have been organized to bring 
together the contributions from all of these 
various fields into a co-ordinated series of lec- 
tures, with a professor of each subject contri- 
buting one or more lectures. In some cases, 
student requests have brought about the in- 
clusion of such a course in the curriculum. 
In others, it is “extra-curricular” and no credits 
are given. A further use of such a course is as 
an alternative for students objecting to com- 
pulsory military training. 

Perhaps the most important part of my work 
was finding leaders who were capable of or- 
ganizing and carrying through a successful pro- 
gram on the campus. On campuses where 
student contacts had not already been made in 
previous years’ work, I found members of the 
faculty, particularly those in history and social 
science departments, most helpful in suggest- 
ing students who had superior ability and qual- 
ities of leadership. And here and there on every 
campus I found faculty members who were 
willing, in many cases eager, to do all they 
could to assist the work of the peace service 
unit on their campus. 

Wherever there were former summer volun- 
teers back on the campus the problem of 
leadership was solved. I cannot give too high 
praise to the quality of service of these young 
men and women. I was constantly amazed, as 
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| made my first round of visits in the Fall, to 
find that after a strenuous summer of full- 
time peace work these students were not resting 
on their oars, but were finding time in the 
midst of the usual whirl of college life to plan 
and lead a significant campus program of peace 
study and action. The summer work had given 
them thorough training in the techniques of 
organizing peace sentiment. They had learned 
to speak before all sorts of groups, and to pick 
out from among their contacts the most in- 
terested people and the potential leaders. They 
had learned how to organize and conduct study 
groups, how to carry on legislative work, and 
they knew where to obtain literature, study 
guides, plays, movies, etc., for use on their 
campus. And, most important of all, they had 
caught the enthusiasm of working for the 
“most urgent job of our time”—an enthusiasm 
that kept them going in spite of difficulties and 
indifference. 

Indifference was at one time the chief ob- 
stacle with which a peace worker had to con- 
tend. In the last year or two this attitude has 
changed considerably. The headlines in our daily 
papers have suddenly brought home to every- 
one what the peace groups have been trying to 
show for a number of years—that international 
tensions and conflicts exist which must lead to 
another world war if we cannot find and use 
methods of peaceful change which will get at 
the roots of the trouble. 

But if the problem of indifference has grown 
less, the twin problems of inertia and cynicism 
have increased. In the face of chaotic inter- 
national conditions, of increasing armament on 
every side, too frequently the comment is made: 
“Yes, it is terrible, our civilization cannot stand 
another world war, but—what can we do?” 
And, cynically: “The forces that make for war 
are too far removed from the ‘man in the 
street’ for him to be able to have any influence 
against them.” Thus, for too many people, the 
privileges and responsibilities of democracy are 
cast aside. 

For college men and women the Student 
Peace Service gives an answer to both of these 
statements. It shows clearly what can be done, 
and gives the opportunity to those fitted for 


the work to serve under the leadership of a 
responsible organization. And the results of its 
work, together with those of the organized 
peace movement as a whole, although all too 
small, have given definite grounds for belief 
that the ‘man in the street,’ when organized 
with his fellow-citizens, can wield effective in- 
fluence on his government. 

The problem, then, is the three-fold one of 
education, organization, and legislation. And 
the work that students can do on any one of 
these phases is only a fraction of the whole job 
to be done. Some statistics on the scope of the 
Student Peace Service program show over 700 
colleges in the United States which have been 
visited by field secretaries in the last three years, 
and in which some type of peace program has 
been undertaken. From these colleges and uni- 
versities 950 students have applied for volunteer 
work, 487 have been accepted as qualified for 
the work and have spent at least one summer 
in full-time education and organization. These 
volunteers, recruited from 46 states, have 
worked in 27 states, organized over 100 com- 
munity peace councils, and raised or contributed 
$37,000. Students work in units, or teams, of 
from three to five members each, and in the 
last three summers there have been 105 units 
serving in various localities. In addition to 
these, a group of volunteers specially qualified 
for leadership in various types of young people’s 
summer conferences have reached an average of 
75 conferences each summer. 

These figures are small, but the significance 
of the Student Peace Service is, I believe, far 
greater than its size. The organized peace move- 
ment, being comparatively young, is in need of 
able leaders. The S.P.S., insisting on well-quali- 
fied students and giving them an opportunity 
for intensive training and actual experience in 
the field, has already produced a number of 
trained leaders who give promise of outstanding 
service to the whole movement. Furthermore, 
it is possible for most peace organizations to 
maintain only a small staff of full-time workers. 
The peace movement must rely on many others 
who can volunteer effective service during their 
leisure time. S.P.S. workers have strengthened 
this group of volunteer workers. 
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Thus it is that students are being challenged 
to use their opportunities in college not only 
to prepare for their own particular jobs in life, 
but also to study this great problem which 
their generation must solve, or see itself and its 
hopes for the future go down in defeat. 

The students of the world war who turned 
from their classes and “Took the khaki and the 
gun, instead of cap and gown” fought what 
they believed to be a war to end war and to 
preserve democracy. Students of today have 
seen the complete failure of the attempt to 
achieve democracy and world peace through 
war. It has become obvious to those who will 
look clearly that modern warfare defeats its 
own ends and breeds evils far greater than 
those it would subdue. And now this generation 
of students is called upon in the words of the 
“Boy in Armor” to “do a harder thing than 
dying is—For you shall think! And ghosts shall 
drive you on.” 

Thinking, in this day of chaotic conditions, 
confused issues, and blatant propaganda is in- 
deed a hard thing. To think clearly, one must 
have facts, and the securing of reliable informa- 
tion on international affairs is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. But in a democracy it is still possible and 
will remain possible so long as we can keep out 
of war and keep our democracy functioning. 
Students working for peace learn which news- 
papers carry most accurate information, and 
how to allow, even in these, for certain types of 
bias. They learn as much as possible about the 
background and interests of congressmen and 
public leaders of all types, so that when speeches 
are made, programs announced, they can get a 
clearer understanding of the picture as a whole. 
Above all, they learn not to rely on any one 
source, but to seek information and opinions 
from as varied sources as possible. The head of a 
finance committee and the leader of a labor 
union may draw entirely different conclusions 





about the value and purpose of a bill introduced 
in the national legislature. If one would resist 
propaganda he must know the contents of the 
bill himself, understand the opinions advanced 
about it, and then make up his own mind. And 
if he would be an effective worker for peace, 
he must act upon his decision. This is exactly 
the training that the Student Peace Service 
affords. Students are encouraged to study, to 
seek information, to broaden their points of 
view through contacts with other college 
groups and leaders, and to think things through. 
Then in off-campus work and in the summer, 
they are given an opportunity to carry this 
information to others, and thus to further the 
process of thinking and acting. 

Too many idealistic liberals, educated to resist 
propaganda and see both sides of every question, 
think they have reached the ultimate there. 
They remain sitting on the fence—enjoying the 
view on both sides—discussing the issues in- 
volved. But the trained peace-worker knows 
that the forces making for war go merrily on 
with no regard for those sitting on the fence. 
If action is to be taken before it is too late, one 
must make up his mind and take action on every 
issue that marks a step toward or away from 
the acceptance of militarization and war. 

It is no easy road to world peace. It may 
already be too late to avert another world war. 
No one knows. But we know that the things 
for which we work—the organization for world 
peace, the instituting of methods of peaceful 
change, the abolition of war—are things with- 
out which what is finest in our civilization can- 
not survive. And while we live we must work 
for the things which make life worthwhile. 


Miss A. Elizabeth Mansfield, of Eta chapter, served last 
year as New England field secretary for the Student 
Peace Service of the American Friends Service Committee. 
She is now Assistant Director of Residence for Women 


at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Impressions of the Lima Conference 


LAURA ULLRICK 


HE Eighth Inter-American Conference, 
peat called the Lima Conference, held 
its sessions from November ninth to December 
twenty-seventh of the past year. It was my 
good fortune to be able to attend many of the 
sessions of this Conference. 

Pi Lambda Theta would probably be inter- 
ested in the fact that there were four women 
delegates among the one hundred thirty-six 
oficial representatives from the twenty-one 
nations participating in this Conference. Two 
of these came from the United States, being 
Mrs. Musser of Utah and Miss Catherine Lewis, 
daughter of John L. Lewis, representing the 
C.1.O. labor movement. Mexico sent Sefora 
Balmaceda y Josefé, a very able woman who 
spoke both Spanish and English fluently and be- 
came the leader of the women delegates and 
lobbyists. The fourth woman was Sefora Miller 
from Brazil, rather a striking figure who spoke 
well. There were a number of women from 
the United States representing organizations 
interested in securing equal civil and political 
rights for women especially, in all of these 
nations. They, through the interested delegates, 
were able to secure a resolution adopted by the 
entire conference recommending that women 
be given these privileges in all of the American 
nations. 

There were a number of interesting person- 
alities among the men delegates. One of these, 
of course, was our own Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull. A North American may be inclined 
to over-emphasize his importance at this meet- 
ing. Yet the generous applause which greeted 
him every time he arose to speak and again at 
the close of his address, would serve to confirm 
his outstanding place. He was probably as in- 
fluential as any one individual in the group. 
Some would consider him the most influential. 
He held the respect of every one for his sincer- 
ity, modesty, and his intelligent handling of 
the various difficult situations as they arose. 

Another personality was Sefor Cantilo of 
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Argentina. He impressed one as an able gentle- 
man, and looked very much like a typical 
American business man. He spoke with fluency 
and intelligence from a fund of information. 
There was apparent at this conference, to the 
observer, none of the antagonism between the 
United States and Argentina which was so 
often mentioned in the American press. 

Senor Concha, Foreign Minister of Peru, who 
was elected as the presiding officer by accla- 
mation at the second meeting of the Confer- 
ence, impressed one with his ability to handle a 
meeting of this sort. He was a short dark man 
who spoke English with a decided Spanish 
accent. He was always calm and dignified, and 
settled with fairness and ease, questions which 
came to the presiding officer. 

We were impressed with the excellent or- 
ganization and preparations which had been 
made for the carrying through of the Confer- 
ence. There was ample equipment provided for 
the press with cable and telegraph service, and 
for committee rooms for the numerous groups 
from the Conference who met to consider 
specific resolutions. As far as an observer was 
able to note, there was no hitch in the or- 
ganization, which shows that someone did a 
great deal of efficient work before the Con- 
ference opened and continued it during the 
sessions. Every courtesy was shown to visitors 
and delegates. 

Those participating in the Conference feel 
that it was a very successful one. They base 
this opinion on several reasons: There was less 
friction in the discussions carried on during 
these three weeks than has been the case at any 
one of the preceding conferences. Indeed, there 
was no friction at all—friction in the sense of 
ill will arising between the delegates of different 
nations. There were disagreements or differences 
of opinion. One could not expect it to be other- 
wise when one considers there were twenty-one 
independent nations represented here, whose 
interests often are in conflict and whose eco- 
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nomic and social conditions are so very, very 
different. In spite of these facts, the one hun- 
dred and ten resolutions which were accepted 
by the Conference were adopted unanimously 
in every case. There were something over four 
hundred resolutions presented to the confer- 
ence. Many of these were trivial and some were 
practically duplicates. To have the adoption of 
about a quarter of those submitted is a very 
good proportion. 

It is the policy or belief of the leaders of this 
conference that profitable progress is made only 


as fast as all of the nations will go forward, 
What is gained, they ask, if you push a ques- 
tion to a final vote and at the same time split 
the conference wide open? Have you not lost 
more than you have gained by such action? 
Good-will and friendship between the nations 
undoubtedly were increased by this conference 
and this spirit of friendly co-operation is 4 
very sound basis for any international action, 

Dr. Laura Ullrick, a member of Alpha Zeta chapter, 


is head of the social science department of New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Journal Policy 


N ORDER that delegates may come to Council 
prepared to express the opinions of their 
chapters on JouRNAL policy, the editor must 
raise some fundamental questions at this time. 

1. What is the function of the JouRNAL? 

Shall it be definitely a publication of 
the organization, keeping chapters in- 
formed of the activities of other chapters, 
providing for unity by stressing national 
program material, giving publicity to 
such news of members as may be of gen- 
eral interest, and printing all official ac- 
tions of the Biennial Council and of the 
National Executive Committee? 

Shall the JourNaL continue the plan 
begun this year of having each month 
special centers of interest that may dem- 
onstrate the variety of educational activi- 
ties in which members may and do 
participate? 

Shall the JourNaL be broadened and 
enlarged still further, until it becomes an- 
other professional magazine? This would 
require a different editorial set-up, prob- 
ably involving a paid staff and research 
assistants. 

Who is responsible for supplying material? 

It has always been the policy of the 
editor to print only material sent by chap- 
ters or secured from contributors whose 
names have been suggested by chapter 
presidents or by members of the executive 
committee. This means that many im- 


ad 


portant activities of members are not 
given publicity in the JouRNAL. 

The editor has emphasized repeatedly 
chapter responsibility for the JouRNAL, 
That policy was expressed at Council in 
1937. Letters to chapter presidents each 
year have reiterated it. The Editor’s Page 
in the JourNAL has stressed it regularly. 
Yet only seventeen college chapters and 
nine alumnz groups have appointed Jour- 
NAL correspondents. During the biennium 
eight college chapters and eight alumnz 
groups have contributed nothing to the 
JournaL. Is your chapter one of them? 
Will you send your delegate to Council 
prepared to discuss this matter of chapter 
responsibility? 

There are more than 12,000 members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. There is, at present, no mailing 
list except for active, field, and life members, 
about 4500 of the total membership. Each 
year many active members are lost from our 
role. In the spring of 1939, there were 1700 
names removed from the list. Only local chap- 
ters have records of those members. Can an 
editorial staff be expected to keep in touch 
with the work of our members, or know who 
might contribute material of interest? 

The editor wishes to express appreciation to 
the chapter presidents and correspondents who 
have so generously assisted in securing material 
for our publication during the biennium. 

E. M. F. 
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Journal Correspondents 


Field members find their contacts with the 
local chapters and with the JOURNAL more di- 
rect when they can send items of news to the 
person who has been appointed JOURNAL cor- 
respondent. The delegating of responsibility to 
one person for discovering and submitting con- 
tributions to the JOURNAL is productive of much 
material for our publication. The following 
chapters have JOURNAL correspondents: 
Alpha—University of Missouri—Ruth Flower- 

ree, Hitt St., Columbia, Mo. 

Gamma—University of Kansas—Batbara Wood- 
ard, Miller Hall, Lawrence, Kan. 

Delta—University of Pittsburgh—Margaret 
Martin, 4614 Sth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eta—University of Pennsylvania—Viola Del 
Castello, 955 Yeadon Ave., Yeadon, Pa. 

Theta—University of Iowa—Elna Oldis, 413 
E. Jefferson St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

lota—Indiana University—Blanche Wellons, 

403 E. 4th St., Bloomington, Ind. 
Kappa—University of Oregon—LaVernie Lamb, 

1449 Columbia St., Eugene, Ore. 
Mu—Cornell University—Mary L. Raecher, 

Balch Halls, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska—Irene Ne- 

ville, 616 N. 16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Sigma—University of Southern California— 
Mabel Lindsay Montague, 329 S. Palm Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Chi—Johns Hopkins University—Evelyn Girar- 
din, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Psi—University of Texas—Mabel Julia Payton, 
Box 2132, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Alpha Beta—University of Wisconsin— 





Winifred Laydon, 333 W. Washington Ave., 

Madison, Wis. 

Alpha Gamma—Boston University—Mabel Cas- 
sell, 249 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Alpha Eta—Harvard University—Marion E. 

Wiles, Bryant Hotel, Brockton, Mass. 
Alpha Theta—George Washington University 

—Catherine Bishop, 1011 17th St., N.W., 

Washington, D.C., and Mrs. Laskey Howard, 

6103 4 St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Alpha Zeta—Northwestern University—Harriet 

H. Hardy, 1342 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Central Ohio—Columbus—Marion ‘Thomas, 

412 W. 6th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Detroit—Detroit, Michigan—Mts. E. C. Owen, 

688 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis—Indianapolis, Indiana—Margaret- 

ta Bass, 415 W. Main St., Greenwood, Ind. 
Portland—Portland, Oregon—Mts. Margaret N. 

Sorenson, 4073 N. Gantenbein Ave., Port- 

land, Ore. 

St. Louis—St. Louis, Missouri—Dorothy Ab- 
bot, 150 Linden Ave., University City. Mo. 
Southern California—Los Angeles—Mrs. Cora 

Rusling, 4173 Garthwaite St., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Spokane—Spokane, Washington—Mrs. Dor- 
othy Allen Hartung, Veradale, Wash. 
W ashington—Seattle, Washington—Gladys E. 

Wilson, 418 Loretta Place, Seattle, Wash. 
Western Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh—Margaret 

Martin, 4614 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The editor wishes to express appreciation for 
the excellent response of JOURNAL correspond- 
ents to the request for suggestions and news. 

E. M. F. 
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News 


Greetings to Alpha Mu 


On April 22, Miss Mary Bell Granger, our 
National Member-at-Large, installed Lambda 
Delta at the University of New Mexico as 
Alpha Mu chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. A most 
cordial welcome is extended to our newest 
chapter. Pi Lambda Theta is happy in the 
splendid work that has been done by this group 
and will look forward to new enthusiasm in 
our national organization. All members will be 
especially eager to meet at our Biennial Council 
the delegates from our two most recent chap- 
ters, Alpha Lambda at Southern Methodist 
University and Alpha Mu at University of 
New Mexico. 


Nominating Committee 


According to our Constitution, Article 8, 
Section 5, a Nominating Committee must be 
appointed at least four months before Council. 
Mrs. Van Wagenen has announced the names of 
that committee to chapter presidents: Dr. Zelma 
L. Huxtable, chairman, 8835 Beaudine Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Miss Celia L. Carpenter, 
§213 Sth St., N.W., Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
Vivian Sowers Rankin, 2551 North Delaware 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

If chapters have suggestions for the offices 
to be filled, their presidents are asked to send 
to the chairman or any member of the com- 
mittee the name, a short biographical sketch, 
and an explanation as to why they feel the 
person is qualified for the office. The offices to 
be filled are: second vice-president and treasurer 
for four-year terms; and member-at-large for 
a two-year term. 

The Executive Committee and all of our 
members greatly desire that our elections be 
democratic and bring the most capable candi- 
dates to these offices. 


Pi Lambda Theta Circular 
The Executive Committee in July 1938 au- 
thorized the preparation and printing of a 
circular on Pi Lambda Theta. This leaflet, small 
enough to be enclosed in an envelope, will set 
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forth the purposes and nature of the organiza- 
tion. It will be available to chapters and officers 
for various purposes: (1) to give to candidates 
for membership; (2) for publicity uses on the 
campus; (3) to send in response to inquiry 
concerning the organization. This circular will 
be available before Council. The committee as- 
signed to the preparation of it is Frances Dear- 
born, Dora V. Smith, Mildred Wharton, Ethel 
Mabie Falk, chairman. 


Delta 


The faculty and junior women in the School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, were 
the guests of Delta chapter at a “gateway to 
friendship” party in March. About one hundred 
and fifty members and guests opened the “gate- 
way” by getting autographs of their new 
friends. Our president, Dorothy Pickard, wel- 
comed all our guests and Mr. Frank Shockley, 
acting dean of the School of Education, re- 
sponded with greetings from the university. 
Katharine Foulke, our founder, gave an enter- 
taining and inspirational talk. 

Mary Lou McConnell was one of the six 
women in the United States who attended the 
National Forestry School in Yosemite National 
Park last summer as guest of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 


Eta 


On Friday, March 3, Eta held its annual 
Candidate’s Night, at which time prospective 
members were invited to meet and become ac- 
quainted with our group. This meeting proved 
to be one of the most popular ones of the year. 
Our speaker was Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, who is 
Director of Elementary Education in Chelten- 
ham Township, Pennsylvania. Her topic was 
“Education in Finland.” 


Lambda 
Miss Olga Adams, life member of Lambda 
chapter, was recently elected to the presidency 
of the Association for Childhood Education. 
Three members of Lambda chapter have 
received fellowships in the University of Chi- 
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cago for the coming year. They are Miss Lillian 
Ellman, Miss Helen Kennedy, and Miss Mildred 
Sherwood. 

Miss Mary E. Courtenay, formerly director 
of social activities at the Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, has recently been given the 
principalship of the Gompers School, in Chicago. 

Miss Delia Kibbe, Elementary Supervisor, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, is a co-author of A Handbook 
of English for Boys and Girls. Miss Lou La Brant 
of Central Ohio alumnz, professor of English, 
Ohio State University, and Prof. Robert C. 
Pooley of the University of Wisconsin were 
the other members of the committee that pre- 
pared the manuscript for the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English. The book is pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman Company. 


Xi 


Looking back in retrospect over the last few 
years in Pi Lambda Theta, the establishment of 
a loan fund stands out as one of the achieve- 
ments of which Xi members are rather proud. 
In June, 1938, the fund was established, one 
hundred dollars being set aside for this purpose 
from the treasury at that time. This fund is 
announced in the University Bulletin of schol- 
arships and loan funds and is available to any 
graduate Pi Lambda Thetan under certain regu- 
lations carefully set up by the Committee on 
the Loan Fund. 

Since Xi chapter makes at least one gift each 
year of a scholarship to an outstanding senior 
woman, it seemed particularly appropriate to 
found a revolving fund, which might be added 
to from year to year and thus be available for 
women in the years to come. It is hoped that 
the fund will be enlarged both by sums set aside 
from the treasury of the chapter and by con- 
tributions from the alumnz. Any alumnz desir- 
ing to contribute a small amount to the fund 
need only mention this fact in a note accom- 
panying the gift. By such contributions she 
may have a part in what we hope will prove, 
as time goes on, to be more and more significant 
service to graduate women. 

In order to formulate our problems, each 
member off campus will be asked in the near 


future to join in an all-day conference. Plans 
are under way to set the place—probably Jack- 
son, Michigan; the time—in the Spring, April 
or May; the contacts—through the schools by 
questionnaire. Vital problems will be considered, 
such as membership in Pi Lambda Theta for 
teachers who are taking their University of 
Michigan degrees off the campus at the several 
teacher training institutions in the state; pro- 
fessional advancement of Pi Lambda women 
in community projects; affiliation with A. A. 
U. W., Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, etc. 

Mrs. Helen L. G. Scott, who spoke at our 
initiation last spring, is now teaching at Kobe 
College, Japan. 

Ruth Baker, one of the alumnz in Spring- 
field, Missouri, has recently become affiliated 
with the American Public Health Association 
and the American Association of University 
Women. 

Since October 1, 1937, Malwina L. Lemmle 
has been on the staff of the Rochester State 
Hospital. In addition to her duties as a physi- 
cian, and psychiatrist, she is still interested in 
teaching and is giving a course in Mental 
Hygiene to the student and affiliate nurses in 
the training school there. 

Elizabeth Crozer, Selma Lindell, Edith Hoyle, 
Gertrude Penhale, Cordelia Hayes, and Lulu 
Carpenter are assisting in the writing of a 
book concerning the curriculum practices of 
the University High School. 

Roxie Andrews Firth wrote “Seeing Our- 
selves as Our Students See Us” for The Instruc- 
tor of January, 1939. 

Marguerite Hall was co-author of Medical 
Relief in Michigan, published by Edwards 
Brothers, Ann Arbor, 1938. 

“Keeping Up With Hobbies” was the title 
of an article by Elizabeth Noyes, in Leisure for 
May, 1937. 

A song, “Peace,” by Glendora Gosling was 
published in a collection of the Kent Company 
Song Book. 

Mary Frances Gardner lectured at a meeting 
of the Association for Childhood Education on 
“Teaching Beginning Reading as a Functional 
Activity.” 
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Margaret Bell addressed the Playground 
Leaders’ Institute on the subject of “Play Ac- 
tivities for Girls and Women.” 

Blanche Rousseau, whose doctor’s dissertation 
received the Bevin Award for a Ph.D. thesis in 
1937, has been Director of Special Classes and 
the Psychological Clinic at Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, since the fall of 1937. 

Elizabeth King is Chairman of the Research 
Committee on Problems of Wage-Earning Girls 
and Women of the Michigan Industrial Educa- 
tion Society and is also a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Detroit Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Lydia McHenry is a member of the publicity 
Committee for the Michigan Commercial Edu- 
cation Association. 

Amy Person is now president of the Wyan- 
dotte Branch of the American Association of 
University Women. 

Doris Trickey, a member of the Greater De- 
troit Press Guild and of the Board of Directors 
of the Detroit Alumnz of the Martha Cook 
Building, was in charge of a Round Table Con- 
ference at the National Scholastic Press As- 
sociation meeting in Indianapolis in November, 
1938. 

Hildred Gross was chairman at the meeting 
of the Michigan Association of Teachers of 
Speech on January 14, 1939. 

Emma N. Searon was on the program of the 
National Council of Teachers of English at St. 
Louis, in November, 1938. 

Esther Belcher is now Child Psychologist at 
the Children’s Center, Child Guidance Division 
of the Children’s Fund of Michigan. 

Harriet Blum was elected treasurer of the 
National Association of Journalism Directors 
for 1937-39. 

Two members of Xi chapter are sitting on 
the new Graduate Council of the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies: Ruth 
Cunningham, our president, and Aileen Traver, 
recording secretary. 

Rita Wellman has completed her Master of 
Science degree and now is Bacteriologist in the 
Rackham Arthritis Research Unit of the Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Miss Cleo Murtland is now a Trustee of the 


National Vocational Guidance Association and 
a member of the Fellowship Committee of 
National Pi Lambda Theta. 

Gertrude Muxen, of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and Occupational Information of the 
University, recently spoke on the Green Lights 
Program of the Detroit News and also gave a 
radio talk on vocational education as a part of 
the series sponsored by Dr. T. L. Purdom for 
high school pupils. 

Eloise Voorhies received a Libby scholarship 
last summer and studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity. She was on the program of the N. E. A, 
Convention of February, 1939, speaking on 
“Project Work in Geometry.” 

Xi chapter initiated fifty-six members in 
1938. 

Sigma 

Sigma chapter is looking forward with keen 
interest to the Biennial this summer. Members 
are working singly and in committees to make 
this year’s conference one of the most helpful 
and pleasant ever held. 

Miss Evaline Dowling, Sigma’s delegate in 
general charge of Conference plans, would 
very much like to hear from Pi Lambda Thetans 
who plan to be with us in August in regard to 
their pleasure in the following matters: 

1. Do you plan to stop over in Southern 
California after the Biennial Conference? Be- 
tween the N. E. A. convention and the Bien- 
nial? Before either? 

2. How would you like to be housed? In a 
college dormitory? In a hotel? With local chap- 
ter members? 

Will you please communicate with Miss 
Dowling at 244 South Alexandria Street, Los 
Angeles, either individually or by chapters, as 
soon as possible that your stay with us may 
be as delightful as possible? 

Mrs. Nelle Cole, Sigma member, has written 
the lyric of an inspiring song called Peace 
Exalted for use during the coming Biennial. 
Mrs. Mae Wheeler Nightingale, another Pi 
Lambda Thetan and prominent musician of 
Los Angeles, is to write the music. Mrs. Nigh- 
tingale, teacher of choral music at Le Conte 
Junior High School in Los Angeles, has just 
had published by G. Schirmer and Sons, a 
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collection of more than ninety of her songs 
adapted for use by glee clubs and already 
designated for use in the Los Angeles City 
schools next year. 

Two other Sigma chapter members, Miss 
Helen Lord and Mrs. Ardella Tibby were of- 
ficial delegates to the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, February 25 to March 1. 
Miss Lord represented the Southern Section of 
the California Teachers’ Association; Mrs. 
Tibby, Superintendent of the Compton City 
Schools, Compton, California, was one of the 
speakers on the subject of school finance. 

Sigma chapter makes two annual awards in 
April; one a sum of $25 for books to a needy 
student, the second an award of $100 from the 
Susan M. Dorsey Scholarship Fund to a Los 
Angeles City teacher as yet unselected who 
wishes to continue study in the field of edu- 
cation. 

Alpha Beta 

Susan Burdick Davis, Dean of Freshmen 
Women at the University of Wisconsin, is the 
author of a new book on early Wisconsin, 
Old Forts and Real Folks. 

Alpha Beta is planning to assist the place- 
ment bureau of the School of Education by 
including in their spring news letter descrip- 
tions of the qualifications of members now 
available for teaching positions. It is hoped that 
field members who know of openings will get 
in touch with the placement bureau. 


Alpha Zeta 

At our spring initiation we received eight 
new members into Alpha Zeta chapter. After 
the banquet we were addressed by a famous 
woman writer—a novelist, and a reporter, Ken- 
neth Horan. She is an Evanston woman who is 
most active in various women’s organizations, 
and who is as good a speaker as writer. 


Alpha Eta 
Ethel N. Parkhurst, Director of the Secre- 
tarial Department of the Classical High School 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, was one of the speakers 
at the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associ- 
ation convention held in New York, April 


5-8, 1939. The subject of her address was “The 
Transcription Class in Second Year Shorthand.” 

Florence Wilson reports the publication of 
the workbooks for the social studies series called 
Our Ways of Living, prepared by Howard E. 
Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, and Bessie Erb, and pub- 
lished by the American Book Company. 


Indianapolis Alumnz 


Miss Katharine Foulke, Personnel Director of 
the Pittsburgh public schools, and one of the 
founders of Pi Lambda Theta, was the guest 
speaker at the annual joint Pi Lambda Theta- 
Phi Delta Kappa dinner at the Canary Cottage 
on February 8, 1939. Miss Foulke’s keen analysis 
of the problems of personnel work in Pittsburgh 
and her unlimited supply of apt stories made 
the evening both instructive and entertaining 
and set it aside as the high spot of this year’s 
program. Mr. DeWitt S. Morgan, Superintend- 
ent of the Indianapolis public schools, and Mrs. 
Morgan were honor guests. 


Alpha and Central Missouri Alumnz 


Alpha and Central Missouri Alumnae Chap- 
ters were honored by a visit from Miss Mata 
Bear, of St. Louis, our national treasurer. A 
number of social events were arranged for her. 
Mrs. Malcolm E. Perryman, formerly Hazel 
Hoffman, president of Central Missouri Alum- 
nae Chapter, gave a luncheon on Saturday, 
April 22, for Miss Bear and invited the other 
officers of the alumnae chapter. College and 
alumnae chapters were joint hostesses at a tea 
from four to six that afternoon at the home 
of Miss Gertrude Poe in honor of the visitor. 
Miss Nelle Kitchens, president of Alpha Chap- 
ter, Mrs. Perryman, and Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs received with Miss Bear. Dr. M. M. 
Brashear and Miss Florence Harrison presided at 
the tea table. Members of the groups assisted. 
In addition to the two chapters, members of 
the faculty of the School of Education and their 
wives and a number of other guests were 
present. Miss Bear and Mrs. J. K. Fyfer were 
guests of Miss Dobbs at dinner that evening. 
Officers of Alpha Chapter entertained with a 
breakfast Sunday morning at the Tiger Hotel 
for Miss Bear. 








Announcements 


—— of over 500 per cent between 
states in the amount of money spent for 
public education for each child was revealed 
in a study published by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education. The unit expense varies from 
$12.16 a year in the lowest state to $74.67 in 
the highest. 

The report also shows that some of the poorer 
states spend over three times as large a per- 
centage of their potentially available tax funds 
for education as some of those which have larger 
tax resources. South Carolina and Mississippi, 
which spend among the smallest amounts per 
child, make twice the effort that is made in 
New York, which spends the second highest 
amount per child. 

These figures are contained in a report en- 
titled ‘Principles and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education’ published by the 
Advisory Committee on Education, which was 
appointed by President Roosevelt in September, 
1936. The report is a staff study published with 
the approval of the Committee, but the au- 
thors, Paul R. Mort and Eugene S. Lawler, are 
responsible for the opinions expressed. Dr. Mort 
is Director of the Advanced School of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and has directed numerous state surveys of 
school finance. Dr. Lawler is Professor of Edu- 
cation at Northwestern University. 

Other recent publications of the Advisory 
Committee on Education are Educational Activi- 
ties of the Works Progress Administration 
(Price $.25), Library Service (Price $.40), and 
Vocational Education (Price $.40). They may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


World Federation to Brazil 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions has accepted the cordial invitation of the 
government of Brazil and the Brazilian educa- 
tional organizations to hold its eighth Biennial 
Conference in the beautiful city of Rio de 
Janeiro on August 6-11, 1939. Lucky individ- 
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uals who can arrange a trip to the convention 
are already excited, and are practicing up on 
their Portuguese. 

Plans for the program are well underway and, 
with the assistance of the Brazilian Executive 
Committee for the conference, it is expected 
that a very interesting and complete program 
will be the order of the meeting (and the word 
complete is used advisedly). Special arrange- 
ments are being made for the entertainment and 
care of the many persons expecting to attend 
the conference. 

Due to the fact that the regularly established 
steamship services are not equipped to handle 
such large groups as are expected to attend the 
conference, it has been necessary to supplement 
such services with additional ships. The World 
Federation of Education Associations has al- 
ready chartered the S.S. Rotterdam of the 
Holland-America Line which is scheduled to 
sail from New York on July 5, calling at New 
Orleans on July 10 to make it possible for teach- 
ers attending the National Education Associa- 
tion convention at San Francisco also to attend 
the Rio meeting. Bookings have been so heavy, 
and the interest and enthusiasm so keen, that 
the Federation has had to negotiate for the 
charter of a second ship, the S.S. Uruguay of 
the American Republic Lines. Its sailing will be 
of a more direct nature and for the accommo- 
dation of those who do not wish to take the 
long cruise. 

Plans are being made to give courses on board 
ship for credit, with the privilege of attendance 
open to all passengers. It is hoped and expected 
that this meeting will be a tremendous success 
and further the Good Neighbor Policy among 
American nations. Those interested should write 
now to the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


American Democracy as Related to 
Education 


Remarkably large sales of its three principal 
publications are reported by the Educational 
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Policies Commission. The total sales to Novem- 
ber 1 for the three are 33,377, divided as fol- 
lows: The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy, 21,641; The Structure 
and Administration of American Democracy, 
7,623; and The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, 4,113. 

Considerable credit for these sales is given 
by the Commission to the committee of the Edu- 
cational Press Association appointed last sum- 
mer of which Otis Crosby of Detroit is chair- 
man. The committee has co-operated in dis- 
seminating information regarding the Commis- 
sion’s work. 


Current Publications of the N.E.A. 


A series of Personal Growth Leaflets by Joy 
Elmer Morgan are now being released through 
the Horace Mann Centennial Fund of the 
N.E.A. Each leaflet is 3 x 5 inches in size, 16 
pages in length, and priced at 1c per copy in 
any quanity of 25 or more. Titles are: Your 
Life in the Making, Your Mind in the Making, 
A Golden Treasury of Beauty and Wisdom, 
Future Teachers of America, Your Health in the 
Making, The Planning of Your Life, Shall I 
Become a Teacher?, A Golden Treasury from 
the Bible, Selections from Emerson, Selections 
from Lincoln, Shall I Go to College? Learning 
to be a Leader, The Franklin Plan of Self- 
Improvement, The Tyranny of Bad Habits, 
Horace Mann’s Letter to Young Americans, and 
The Code of the Good American. 

Available in February was ‘The Implica- 
tions of Research for the Classroom Teacher,” 
the joint yearbook of the American Educational 
Research Association and Department of Class- 
room Teachers. It summarizes what research has 
to say on hundreds of classroom problems. 
Price, $1. 

A 64-page annotated bibliography on “Safety 
and Safety Education” is now available at 25c 
a copy. 

All these publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


New Government Publications 


Government publications released during the 


last few weeks, obtainable from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., include the following: Bib- 
liography of Research Studies in Education, 
1936-37, 35c; Professional Library Education, 
15c; The Training of Forum Conference 
Leaders, 15c; Government Publications of Use 
to Teachers of Geography and Science, 10c; De- 
velopment of State Programs for the Certifica- 
tion of Teachers, 20c; Salary and Education of 
Rural School Personnel, 5c; Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance of Negroes, 20c; Administra- 
tion of Vocational Rehabilitation, 15c. 


Conference on Consumer Education 


More than four hundred educators, business, 
and government leaders and others interested in 
education for the consumer, gathered at Steph- 
ens College, at Columbia, Missouri, on Mon- 
day, April 3, for a three-day discussion of the 
broad problems of consumer education, Presi- 
dent James M. Wood has announced. 

The National Conference is under the aus- 
pices of the Institute for Consumer Education, 
established last year at Stephens College in co- 
operation with the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
for Economic Research and Education. The 
Institute, set up to act as a central service 
agency in the field of Consumer Education, 
under the direction of Dr. John Cassels, has 
planned the program. 

The conference was unusual in that as it was 
purely educational, President James M. Wood 
has said. He added that a large portion of the 
meeting had been reserved for general discus- 
sions and for informal group meetings. 

President Wood explained that the Institute 
functions as an integral part of the Stephens 
plan for the education of women. It serves as 
a laboratory for the Division of Consumer 
Education in the college curriculum. Among 
the Institute’s activities are: the establishment 
of a library of information for consumers; the 
development of a clinic to help students solve 
their buying problems; the construction of 
courses of instruction in consumers’ economics; 
the preparation of books, pamphlets, radio 
scripts and moving pictures, and the collection 
of helpful data on consumers’ problems. 
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Ny Detroit—Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. EvrzaBetH KIND, Route No. 4, Dearborn, 


CH Mich. 
. © Indianapolis—Indianapolis, Indiana 
ee — Scorretp, Spink Arms Hotel, Indianapolis, 


Riecas City—Kansas City, Mi 


issouri 
ee M. Lae 3012. Bellefontaine, Kansas 
ty, M 
‘g New York—New 3 York a 
“Northern California—San Francisco, California 
ape Sree Bent, 92 S. Sth St, San 
Indiana—South Bend, Indiana 
Marcetta MrrcHett, 759 Lincoln Way East, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Northern Obio—Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. DoROTHA MaRLow, 3594 Cummings, Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pasadena—Pasadena, California 
ar Phe Munpy, 1686 Morado Pl., Altadena, 
Cali 
Portland—Portland, Orego 
E.siz DENNIS, 004° 3 N. Dwight Ave., Portland, 


Ore. 
Southern California—Los Angeles, California 
—— Mason, 418 S. Normandie, Los Angeles, 
Spokane—Spokane, marae 
ae ge Lacy, W. 204 Euclid Ave., Spokane, 
as 


St. Louis—St. Louis, Missouri 
KATHARINE CLARKE, 6472 San Bonita Ave., Clay- 
ton, Mo, 
W ashington—Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. ag Brack METZ, 5216 18 Ave. NE., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Western Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
pa loot Hoerr, 366 S. Atlantic Ave., Pitts- 
uf, a. 















